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FOREWORD 


THIS BOOK IS NOT MEANT FOR SPECIALISTS. OUR AIM WHEN WE SET OUT 
was to acquaint as wide a public as possible with some of the world’s , 
greatest artistic treasures. Although since our return our findings in 
India have led us to a more detailed study of certain archaeological 
problems, and although some of the photographs and sketches we 
brought back may benefit archaeologists and others engaged in 
research, it is still the general reader for whom these pages are 
intended. 

One might make this book a hotch-potch of disconnected items and 
then give it some such misleading or comprehensive title as Hindu 
Art . But no single volume could pretend to give a picture of Hindu art 
in its entirety. India has an extraordinary artistic wealth, the catalogue 
of which is by no means complete. So we have thought it better to 
give a more detailed and more complete picture of a single period, and 
one scarcely known hitherto — the period of the Chalukya kings. At 
least we hope to show that this period can vie in the number and 
perfection of its masterpieces with Graeco-Roman antiquity or with 
the Middle Ages of Christianity. 
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The photographs in this book are all published for the first time. 
They have been chosen from several thousands, taken within a limited 
area, and show subjects very similar in origin and style; we hope that 
by this very limitation they will demonstrate more forcefully and 
coherently how great a contribution the Hindus have made to the art 
of the world. 

We should like to take this opportunity of thanking all those who 
helped us, both on the journey and in India, particularly M. Ph. Stem, 
Director of the Guimet Museum; Mr. W. Jacobsen of the National 
Museum at Copenhagen; M. D. A. D. Tata; M. A. B. Schwarz, the 
Bombay architect; and Mme Schwarz; M. W. Feigelmann, the Paris 
architect; and MM. R. Audigier and H. Loisel, the Havre architects; 
and after our return to France, M. Jean Filliozat, Professor of the 
College de France, to whom we owe the translation of Sanskrit quota- 
tions; M. J. Naudou, of the National Centre of Scientific Research, 
. who has so kindly read our text, and finally M. Andre Malraux, whose 
encouragement when we showed him the plan of this book was so 
valuable to us. 



THE ROLE OF THE CHALUKYAS 


WE ARRIVED AT AIHOLLI ON MAY 1 9 Til, 1951. WE HAD TRAVELLED 
nearly a thousand miles— and fifteen centuries— from Bombay to this 
point on the river Malprabah. Here, about a.d. 450, the first king of 
the Chalukya dynasty founded his capital: Aryavole, “the town of the 
Aryans”. After twelve centuries of neglect and decay, nothing is left 
of the palaces and residential quarters, which were built probably of 
earth, bricks and wood. But the stone temples have lasted almost 
intact. There are so many of these temples that they give some idea 
of the splendour of the ancient “town of the Aryans”, despite the mud 
huts of the modem village which squat among them and encircle them. 
Aiholli is perhaps the only village in India which enables one to imagine 
the appearance of a town of the fifth century a.d. — at the end, that is 
to say, of the Gupta period. 

It would be wrong to say that Chalukya art is altogether unknown, 
but till now no collection of photographs has been published which 
could give even a superficial idea of its nature. The sites are far from 
road or rail and have rarely been visited. Cousens, the historian, 
“discovered” Aiholli in 1892, but he was interested in epigraphy, not 



temples. Still, he returned with one precious piece of information— a 
date, A.D. 634, inscribed on the Temple of Meguti. 

What matters, though, is not the great age of the monuments. 
Ajanta, Elephanta and Ellora have been known for a long while. The 
art of the Chalukyas has always been given second place as an unim- 
portant, provincial art. Only in recent years has long research revealed 
that Aiholli is important after all. 

For almost three centuries, as their power increased, so the Chalukya 
kings increasingly developed the art of their empire. This art is now 
recognized as the transition between fourth-century Guptan art and 
the great achievements of the north-eastern kingdoms in the ninth to 
thirteenth centuries. Such temples as Bhubaneswar, Khajuraho and 
Konarak used to seem completely separate from the Guptan tradition. 

To understand the part that the Chalukya dynasty played, it is 
important to know what happened in India between the third and 
seventh centuries; those obscure centuries when everything seemed to 
come to an end. Though, in fact, after the classical period, they 
prepared the way for a new Golden Age. 


The Guptas 

The Gupta dynasty appeared about a.d. 320. Though at first not 
very important, centred in the north-east, its power spread rapidly 
over almost the whole of India. This empire was extended and con- 
solidated by C h a n dragupta II, grandson of the founder, who came to 
power about 375 and reigned till about 414. It was in his reign that 
Guptan power reached its height and that Sanskrit literature passed 
through one of its most brilliant periods with the poetry of Kalidasa. 
At that time Buddhism, already widespread in India, set out to 
conquer Asia. Cultural exchanges with China increased. The admir- 
able sculpture that has come down to us from this epoch is one of the 
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peaks of Indian art. It united purity of line, elegance of form and 
idealization of the human body with all that was spiritual in Buddhism 
— so clearly revealed in the heads of the Buddha with their compas- 
sionate smile. 

This period was certainly a Golden Age for Indian culture and its 
art is often regarded as the true classical art of India. However, at the 
end of the fifth century, the empire of the Guptan kings was shaken 
by the Hun invasions, became weak and crumbled away. Small provin- 
cial kingdoms soon appeared. Some of these grew up on the actual 
confines of the empire— on the Kathiawar peninsula, on the west 
coast, and in Bihar in the area of the lower valley of the Ganges. The 
most important of these petty kingdoms and the ones that endured 
the longest were those of the Pallavas and the Chalukyas, who fought 
for supremacy farther south at the top of the modem territories of 
Madras and Goa. 


The Pallavas 

As a remarkable civilization in the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
kingdom of the Pallavas played a considerable role in the eastern 
expansion of Hindu art. Through their port of Mamallapuram they 
traded with all the peoples of south-east Asia from Ceylon to the 
country of the Khmers and as far as Java. 

On the Continent itself their architects were so famous that when 
the Cbalukya king, Vikramadytia II (the “Sun of Heroism”), managed 
to seize Kanchi, their capital, he took one of them back to his own 
capital, Pattadakal, to build him a temple. 

Today the art of the Chalukyas is regarded as more important than 
that of the Pallavas. For, after the Guptas, it is to them that India 
owed the continuation and then the renaissance of art. In the harmo- 
nious buildings of this renaissance, architecture was the happy alliance 
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of ail the aits brought together to perfection. In the fifth century the 
Chalukyas were only petty provincial princes; in the sixth century they 
held in check the rival power of the Emperor Harsha, master of North 
India. When the Pallavas attacked them, they took a brilliant revenge 
and extended their conquest over the whole of the Deccan. This was 
an important conquest, for from this new empire on the northern and 
southern borders, between the Buddhist north, the guardian of tradi- 
tion, and the south stimulated by the B rahman awakening, the Hindu 
Middle Ages were to come. 


The Brahman Temple at Aiholli 
At Aiholli it is striking that the earliest sculptures in high-relief 
which adorn the walls and columns of the Durga and Lad Khan 
temples seem to have been carved in the ancient tradition of the 
Guptan period. 

But artistic inspiration was already stimulated by the Brahman 
awakening, although the Brahmanism which reappeared in South India 
at this time was different from ancient Brahmanism. A thousand years 
of Buddhism had left deep marks on India, but even at its height it 
seems that people continued to worship the old local and traditional 
gods. The decline of Buddhism, which coincided with the increasing 
centralization of power, was the result of popular reaction. At Aiholli 
the ethereal statues of the “Blessed One, compassionate for all beings” 
and the old Hindu gods, Shiva and Vishnu, were worshipped at the 
same time. On the inner temple walls couples desire each other, en- 
twine and embrace. Human nature recovers its rights. It is the victory 
of life over the death of Nirvana, of popular beliefs and gods over a 
religion which demanded too great renunciation. This feeling of life is 
most felt at Aiholli, where temples and sculpture rise up unexpectedly 
in the middle of the houses, trees and alleys of a village which has 



always been inhabited. We thought we should find a dozen monu- 
ments or so, but we counted seventy-eight of the largest. Their variety 
is amazing. Many are alike in general plan, but no two are alike in 
their detail. 

The Sixth-century Temple at Aiholli 



Usually the temple is a building of modest dimensions with a 
square sanctuary opening on to a rectangular hall called the 
“mandapa”. 

The sanctuary is a room about three yards square with bare inner 
walls. It shelters the “lingam”, a cylinder of hard stone with a rounded 
top, the phallic symbol of the creative energy of Shiva. On the outer 
walls anthropomorphic representations of the deity stand out, generally 
one in the centre of each of three walls, either in a niche or between 
the pilasters. 

Then an open porch with font square pillars leads to the doorway 
of the great hall. 

Many of the temples have a high curvilinear pyramid over the 
sanctuary called the “shikara”, with a ball or large fluted torus as 
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finiaL Others have a roof which diminishes in successive stages. (We 
realized later that this difference corresponds to two styles, the 
northern and the southern.) 

The richness and variety of the sculpture are no less important. We 
saw later that it is in fact sculpture rather than architecture which 
makes the difference between one temple and another. 

Scarcely had we passed the entrance into one of the temples than 
we found ourselves plunged into semi-darkness. Daylight only came 
into the great hall through small side windows. Gradually our eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness. Around us silhouettes became 
distinct. We were face-to-face with a world of Hindu gods. Decorated 
with finely chiselled garlands, a big-hipped, full-breasted young 
woman emerged from a pillar holding in her hand a lotus flower: it 
was Lakshmi. Above our heads entwined couples loomed out from 
stone slabs framed in the crossing of the stone beams. Farther away, 
framing a door, were statues of warriors brandishing axes, tridents and 
clubs in their four hands: they were the “guardians”. The twelve 
massive pillars of a neighbouring temple porch had a life-sized couple 
carved on each of their facets. 

But our surprises were not over. There are at Aiholli two temples 
cut out from the rock itself in the side of the cliffs. They axe of the same 
period and style as the other sanctuaries and have the same dements, 
porch, great hall and sanctuary, going progressively deeper into the 
heart of the rock. We e x a mi ned the sculptured inner walls closely 
and found traces of very ancient frescoes which in the course of the 
centuries had been almost completely destroyed by the humid climate. 


Mahakuteswar (Sixth Century) 

We had been some months at Aiholli when we heard of a group of 
temples to the west on the other side of the cliffs , but no one was 
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willing to take us there. It seemed that one had to go over a great 
stretch of desert where leopards and evil spirits abounded. For some 
weeks we explored the area without result, when suddenly between 
two slabs of rock we stopped before a curious carving: two feet, or, 
more precisely, two footprints side by side, sculptured life-sized on a 
white stone coming out of the soil. These footprints mark the path of 
a Holy Alan: they are not rare in India. Following the direction they 
indicated, we noticed some marks at the bottom of a narrow fault, also 
cut in the rock. Soon we came to proper steps cut out of the cliff with 
platforms at intervals. At the top of the plateau the winding path 
became a large road. It was quite straight rather like a Roman road, 
and had probably not been used for thirteen centuries. When we had 
walked for three hours, the road stopped before a natural basin filled 
with luxuriant vegetation. We cut a path through the tall grass in the 
shade of bamboos and palm-trees, and were amazed to find ourselves 
eventually in front of a great stone pool surrounded by ten or more 
temples in a perfect state of preservation (Plates 22-3). 

We were at Mahakuteswar. No modem building broke the harmony 
of this little group, built about a.d. 525 by Ravaraga, the second 
Chalukya king, a dozen miles or so from Aiholli. 

Both the northern and the southern (or Dravidian) styles are repre- 
sented in the temples here, as they are at Aiholli: the former by two 
large temples on either side of the pool, the latter by a series of small, 
one-roomed sanctuaries with curvilinear towers on top and porches 
in front. 

The sculptures in high-relief were like those we had admired at 
Aiholli. And as at Aiholli the temples were dedicated to the gods 
Vishnu and Shiva. 

If tradition can be believed, they were built on the very ground 
where the ascetic Agastya (who was responsible for the construction 
of the sacred pool) overcame the two demons Vatapi and Ilvala. The 
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deeds of Agastya are related in the Ramayana : he was a mythical being 
who symbolized the power of the Aryans launched on the conquest of 
southern India. Vatapi and Ilvala probably represent the aboriginal 
princes of the south who resisted colonization. 

Later, Vatapi became the name of the second capital of the Chalukya 
dynasty, built about thirteen miles from Mahakuteswar. It has 
developed into the modem name of Badami, 


Bad ami 

The third Chalukya king, Pulakedn I, the “tiger-haired king”, was 
installed about A.D. 550. Nothing remains at Badami, any more than 
at Aiholli, of the ancient palaces and houses— but the site is magni- 
ficent: a great pool, surrounded on three sides by abrupt cliffs, has its 
western bank opening on to the plain. The modem village with its red 
mud huts is imprisoned between two rocky spurs over 200 feet high. 

Dra vidian temples perched on the north spur raise their silhouettes 
against a dear sky. Cut in the south spur, four cave-temples dominate 
the sacred pool. 

All round half-buried architectural remains show above ground; 
broken-up steps, small scattered temples, ruins of monumental gate- 
ways, debris of statues and bas-reliefs. How little remains, when one 
thinks that at the end of the sixth and be ginnin g of the seventh 
centuries Badami was the capital of an empire stretching over all the 
Deccan, from the Oman Sea to the Gulf of Bengal. Nevertheless, these 
ruins, especially the four cave-temples, show how brilliant art had 
become at this period under the Chalukya kings. 

In one of these caves a trace of fresco can still be seen. On two 
square yards of ceiling, beneath a smoke-blackened layer of spiders’ 
webs and bat dung, one can just make out parts of a veritable composi- 
tion— the betrothal of Shiva and Parvati. In front of an orchestra of 



drums, tablas, cymbals and flutes two dancers twirl gracefully under 
the eyes of the goddess. 

This little fragment, despite its pitiable state of preservation, showed 
us that painting had come to the same point of perfection as sculpture. 
In composition, in choice and arrangements of colours, in delicacy and 
sureness of touch, this scrap of fresco is equal to the finest master- 
pieces in the museums of Europe. In fact, the gently inclined face of 
the goddess strangely recalls some of Botticelli’s madonnas (Colour 
Plate, facing page 16). 

Under Mangalesa at the end of the sixth century, then above all 
at the time of Pulakedn II, his son (seventh century), Badanu became 
the centre of a vast empire; the most powerful in the whole of India 
after the Chalukyas had defeated Harsha, the master of the north, in 
a.d. 620. But about a.d. 642 the Pallavas seized the east coast again 
and overwhelmed Pulakecin. They advanced deep into his territory as 
far as the capital. 

This defeat was only a temporary set-back to the Chalukya kings, 
who continued to build temples at Pattadakal, about eight miles 
from Badami. 


Pattadakal (Seventh-Eighth Centuries) 

A hundred years later the Chalukya king, Vikramadytia II, the "Sun 
of Heroism”, revenged himself brilliantly on his Pallava enemies by 
capturing in his turn their capital, Kan chi (Conjeeveram). To com- 
memorate this victory, on his return to Pattadakal, he built a larger 
and more ornate temple than any of his ancestors had done — the 
Temple of Virupaksha — which he dedicated to his favourite wife. For 
his second wife, her sister, he built a similar temple alongside — the 
Temple of Mallikarjuna. An inscription says that the first temple was 
built by the greatest architect of the day, probably a Pallava whom 
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Vikramadytia had brought back with him from Ranchi. The second 
temple is more in the Chalukya tradition and seems to have been the 
work of a local master. If the Pallava architects had a higher reputation 
than the Chalukya, it was a different matter with sculpture. The high- 
and low-reliefs which adorn the eighth-century temples at Pattadakal 
are some of the finest Indian art. 

At Pattadakal, as at Aiholli, a small peasant village now covers the 
site of the ancient capital. But at Pattadakal the temples do not dis- 
appear in a mass of mud huts — they dominate them with their high 
silho uettes. Emerging from a squalid alley, one comes abruptly face 
to face with a complete sanctuary wall covered with sculptures 
(Plates 35-6). 

Here, as at Aiholli, are the two styles that we have already discussed: 
the northern and the southern. But there has been little change in 
either style over three centuries: the temples still have no essential 
architectural difference, except in the superstructure of the sanctuaries 
— in one case a tower with a rounded summit, in. the other a tower 
diminishing in successive stages. 

From the first temples built at Aiholli in the fifth century to the 
Temple of Virupaksha built at Pattadakal in the eighth, the principles 
of construction remained simple and unchanged. 


The Symbolism of the Temple 
The temple was not consciously planned as a “place of meeting and 
prayer for the faithful”, but built to glorify a certain aspect of the 
deity. We have already seen that, in the lingam, the sanctuary sheltered 
the symbol of the creative energy of God, and that there were anthro- 
pomorphic representations of Shiva and Vishnu on the outer walls. 
But the temple as a whole represented in symbolic and schematic form 
a plan of the universe. Not the tangible and material world that we 



see— that is only an illusion of our senses— but an invisible universe 
containing everything within itself which is to our world as the gods 
are to men. 


This is the reason why there are no images of man in this temple 
universe. Its inhabitants are deities, spirits, celestial musicians and 
gods surrounded by their courts of servants. These divine beings 
often have human or animal bodies which always conform to firmly 
established conventions. The guardians of the sanctuary door, for 
example, generally have four arms to symbolize their superhuman 
strength. 


■Everything in the temple is a symbol — the only way of representing 
things which our minds cannot fully understand. The proportions, the 
number of pillars, the position of the decorative elements are all based 
on natural numbers which follow the laws of the universe. The 
temple is a diagram of the cosmos. There are Sanskrit texts in exis- 
tence which help us to understand the symbolism by giving a number 
of mathematical rules for the construction of the sanctuary. But most 
of them have never been translated and were intended as memory aids 
for architects, not for modem archaeologists who, alas, possess neither 
the scientific knowledge nor the same mental attitude as the ancient 
builders. If we know the meaning of some of the symbols, there are 
many which still elude us. 

To some people the curvilinear towers at Aiholli, Mahakuteswar or 
Pattadakal symbolize the rising sun, to others the phallus of Shiva, or 
the cosmic egg, to others all three simultaneously. Some see in this 
form the result of architectural necessity, which only later took on 
symbolic significance. This understood, we can understand better why 
there is such a contrast between purity of line on the one hand, and 
roughness of construction on the other. It was the final appearance 
that mattered, not the exact placing of the stones. The tower may be 
a heap of roughly hewn blocks, while only the finely chiselled outer 
surface takes up a carefully calculated, pure, mathematic curve. 
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Principles of Construction 



A platform of stone blocks was laid on the ground itself and formed 
the foundation. Four or five steps in front of the porch led on to it. 
The walls were built on this platform— huge quarried blocks laid one 
on the other without cement. These thick walls supported the tower, 
a crushing weight as it was almost solid. The small sanctuary, always 
of a reduced size, was covered with a single span of stone slabs which 
formed a false ceiling. To cover the larger area of the mandapa the 
architects diminished the span by using pillars; stone beams joined 
them to each other and connected them with the outer walls. The 
whole thing was covered by jointed slabs forming a roof. Here the 
principles of building in wood are faithfully carried out in stone. This 
same phenomenon appears in all the arts. 

August Perret said that wood only was used in the earliest archi- 
tecture. Then, to avoid fire, stone was used, but the wood tradition 
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persisted so strongly that all its characteristics were imitated even to 
the wooden peg-heads. In ornamental details of the latest Hindu 
temples there are reminders of this original wood tradition. But we 


must return to the fifth century. 

The architects at Aiholli had few constructional problems to solve. 
The temples there are small. To cover a mandapa twenty-three feet 
wide they used two intermediary pillars; to cover a fifty-two-foot span 
they used four. In the eighth century the Chalukya kings demanded 
larger, higher temples. To make them larger, the architects at Patta- 
dakal multiplied the columns of the mandapa. To make the tower over 
the sanctuary higher they increased the thickness of the supporting 
walls; but the principles remained the same. Always an increasing 
mass of stone with no attempt at an elegant technical solution. No hint 
of vaulting, which is the rational method of roofing in stone. 

These methods are not an avowal of architectural incompetence. 
The Hindu artists who designed these temples were not concerned 
with such material preoccupations. There is an astounding contrast 
between the mastery of sculptors who cut such delicate high-reliefs in 
the hardest stone and what seems to be a lack of imagination in the 
architects; so much so that one might imagine that the Hindu was only 
a sculptor. 


It must also be said that nowhere else in the world have sculptors 
brought off more daring achievements than in India. Did they not 
think of sculpting tremendous temples by cutting away the cliff all 
round them? The impressive sanctuaries at Ellora and the smaller ones 
at Mamallapuram are there to prove that they did. But we cannot 
endorse the opinion that the Hindus were not architects. Sculpture 


was never thought of as a mural decoration, but as an integral part of 
the wall itself; in high- or low-relief, it accentuates the architectural 
line without ever damaging it. 

The temples at Pattadakal are the outcome of three centuries of slow 
evolution, as comparison with the plans of the earliest temples at 
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The Development of the Temple 
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were enough to light the temple at Aiholli; now twenty, spread right 
the way round the temple, are needed. Another important change is 
the increase in decorated surfaces. All the outer and inner walls of the 
temple have been invaded by high-reliefs. 

Just when the temple seemed to have come to a stable point of 
maturity, the Chalukya dynasty received a death-blow: the son of the 
king “Sun of Heroism” was overcome by his powerful neighbours to 
the north, the Rashtrakuta kings. An empire which had been slowly 
built up over three centuries abruptly disappeared. The different ten- 
dencies of north and south, of Aryan and Dravidian culture, had been 
combined in it into a perfect harmony. From now on these tendencies 
no longer developed side by side but as two quite separate styles, 
taking their individual ways. 
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ART AFTER THE CHALUKYAS 


Bhubaneswar (Eighth-Eleventh Centuries) 

By the eight century, Indian culture had already known foil 
development and complete maturity. Some people place the end of the 
classical age and the beginning of the “Middle Ages” at this period. 
But there was no break in tradition. Such is the continuity of Indian 
art that Chalukya characteristics appear again in the different north- 
eastern kingdoms that became important at this time. Did bands of 
Chalukya artists and architects migrate in a body when their masters 
were defeated? Nobody knows, but the oldest temples at Bhubaneswar, 
capital of the ancient province of Kalinga (now Orissa) and about a 
thousand miles to the north-east, seem to have been their work. 

But if Chalukya art had developed among the Deccan mountains as 
in a dosed vessel, it was different for the art of Orissa. Kalinga, the 
crossroad of dvilizadon, culture and religion, had always been coveted 
by Indian rulers, since the andent Emperor As oka had conquered 
the province in 251 B.c. and left inscriptions there. 

The oldest temples dating from the eighth century can be compared 
in general plan with Chalukya temples, but their decorative motifs are 
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A Turning-point in Temple Construction 



-century temple Eighth-century temple Tenth-century temple 


The new technique was only used in a few temples. But it was very 
unportant nevertheless. For the first time architects broke with the 
tradition of timber building and by means of overhanging blocks 
utilized one of the qualities proper to stone — its massiveness. This 
evice did not enable them to do away with intermediate columns 
exeept in the smallest temples — but it gave new life. The architects 
then thought of another device; they continued to use the principle 
of overhanging to reduce the span and covered the mandapa with 
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successively diminishing coibels. This change in construction led to a 
change in the exterior of the mandapa. Instead of being flat, the roof 
became pyramidal (see page 27). The tenth-century Temple of 
Mukteswar was built on this new principle (see Colour Plate, faang 
page 24). If we compare its plan with the plan of one of the last 
temples built at Pattadakal (Kasivisvanath) we can see how far the 
architects had gone in two centuries. 



TO THE SAME SCALE 

Temple of Kastvxtvanatk Temple of Muhtetaar 

(PatraJjkoD (Bhubanetzxtr) 

Eighth century Tenth century 

The Temple of Mukteswar seems to mark a turning-point in the 
history of temple building. It can, in fact, be considered as the model 
for all temples built in Orissa in the next three centuries. From this 
time onwards the architects did not attempt to alter the general 
plan, only to build larger, always larger. The last temple to be 
built at Bhubaneswar is called the I-ingaraja (Plates 59-60). It 
was built in the eleventh century, and its plan is identical with that 


of Mukteswar. The diagram below shows the two temples drawn 
to the same scale. 



TO THE SAME SCALE 

Fourth-century temple Tenth-century temple 

at Aiholh at Bhubaneswar 

Hindu architects did not stop there. Built in the middle"* of the 
thirteenth century, the Temple of Konarak (Plates 91-103) is more 
than twice as large as the Temple of Lingaraja. 

Supreme creation of Hindu art, planned by an architect of genius 
3nd carried out by distinguished artists and engineers, the Temple 
of Konarak marks the limit of Hindu art of the Middle Ages in the 
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north — the impressive limit of an art cut off in its full flowering by the 
Mughal invasions. The sum and outcome of seven centuries of experi- 
ence, the Temple of Konarak also marks the limit of human capacity. 

For the first time the Hindu technicians found themselves beaten, 
and proved incapable of completing so colossal a project. The tower 
of the temple, today in ruins, which would probably have risen to 
394 feet above the ground, was never finished. Near the majestic ruins 
of the temple lie bars of iron 45 feet long without a trace of rust — they 
are still waiting to be used after seven centuries. Here arc enormous 
sculptured blocks of stone, intended for the top of the tower, which 
have never been put in place. Did the foundations of the temple give 
way under the tremendous weight of the tower before it was finished? 
We do not know. Today nothing remains of this imposing temple 
except the mandapa which rises out of the sand to a height of 230 feet, 
a mile from the sea. “Even those whose judgement is critical and 
who are difficult to please stand amazed at the sight,” wrote Abdu’l 
FazI, the historian of the Mughal emperor, Akbar, in 1585. Perhaps 
he had seen the Temple of Konarak in all its glory. 

Despite its present state of decay, Konarak is still the most impres- 
sive temple in the whole of India, and certainly, when it is better 
known in Europe, it will rank as one of man’s most extraordinary 
achievements. No other temple could better glorify the sun god, 
Vishnu-Surya, who lights the universe and whose statues are still in 
place on the three sanctuary walls (Plates 97-100). No other temple 
gives such an impression of unity and grandeur, as if there was not 
a single stone which the sculptors had not cut, sculptured and chiselled 
with the minutest care. Hundreds of thousands of sculptures, varying 
in size from a few inches to many feet, are so well arranged that the 
whole building vibrates with an intense life, yet remains as pure as 
a pyramid in Egypt. 

As we have said, the architecture of the Temple of Konarak was the 
end of eigjit centuries of tradition. Also, when admiring the statues of 
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Konarak, so typically Indian, one is constantly amazed at the way in 
which they recall our own Middle Ages. The graciousness of the 
Apsara in Plate 95, chosen at random from the thousands of nymphs 
on the temple walls, made us think of some smiling angel in the door- 
way of a cathedral. But we are not looking for influences in any sense; 
it does happen sometimes that the arts of different nations seem to 
have points of contact, although they are many thousands of miles 
apart and centuries lie between. Without wishing to compare the art 
of the Chalukyas with our Romanesque, or Orissan art with our 
Gothic, we suggest that the faith which inspired thirteenth-century 
artists was as profound in India as in Europe, so that it would be 
surprising if there were not certain affinities. 

But the parallel should not be pursued too far. A religious feeling, 
still inadequately explained, drove the Konarak sculptors to cover 
their temple with such an array of erotic scenes that nothing like it 
exists anywhere else in the world. Everywhere, in unbelievably varied 
attitudes, the figures are joined together in love. Of course religious 
eroticism had always had its place even in the oldest temples. Everyone 
who has seen the collection of photographs in this book has been struck 
by the beauty of the lovers who adorn the temples at Aiholli, Patta- 
dakal, Bhubaneswar and Khajuiaho. Western art has always glorified 
the body of the man or the body of the woman on its own; Indian art 
glorifies the two together. We have found no other art that so serenely 
expresses the eternal harmony between man and woman. 


The Symbolism of the Couple 
But the symbolic significance must not be mistaken. We have said 
that the godhead was most often represented in the heart of the 
sanctuary under the austere symbol of the lingam, or more precisely 
in the union of lingam and yoni (see page 34). This union of phallus 
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and matrix represents the union of Shiva and his goddess, of Sky and 
Earth, of Day and Night. ... In all ancient traditions the godhead 
appears under a double aspect, male and female. What the profane 
call the divine pair, Shiva and Parvati, Vishnu and Lakshmi, is really 
a symbol of the sacred union of Two in One. In India the male is the 
personification of the passive aspect, the female of active energy. The 
male represents eternity, the female the moment, the power of Time. 
Although apparently opposed, they arc one in essence. The goddess 
often appears winding her arms round the neck of her passive god, as 
if she were trying to lose herself in him. The male aspect has its 
counterpart in the creation of every man, the female aspect in the 
creation of every woman. The most usual way of representing the 
antagonistic but complementary elements of the Absolute is based on 
the duality of sex. The union of man and woman symbolized the 
sexual dualism of the deity and the image of this union evoked the 
divine unity. 

Hindu artists did not attempt to make their representations of the 
human body very realistic. They followed stria and traditional rules. 
The attitudes have a symbolic meaning. So it is that the triple move- 
ment of the bending body persists in Indian sculpture from the far-off 
second century b.c. right up to our own day. Many Sanskrit texts, 
especially the writings of the poet Kalidasa (circa fourth century), 
describe the ideal couple in such precise detail that they might be 
describing the wonderful couples adorning the temples. 


Unknown Hindu Art 

It must seem surprising that an art as highly developed as that of 
India has been so little known in Europe up to the present day. There 
are such a number of books devoted to Greek, Egyptian, Romanesque, 
Gothic and Mexican art that one may well ask why there are so few 
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photographic albums of Hindu art. The answer is simple: the master- 
pieces of Indian art have only been partially photographed. We are, 
for instance, the first to bring back a serious documentation of the 
treasures of Pattadakal. 

This lack of documentation is partly owing to the difficulty of 
reaching the sites, often at many days’ walking distance from the 
nearest roads, and above all to the difficulty of living on the sites 
themselves. For more than two years we had to live under the hardest 
physical and material conditions in order to collect some 3400 photo- 
graphs of Chalukya art. But there is another more profound reason for 
this gap: for want of documents Indian art is too often considered as 
being so complicated that only specialists are able to appreciate it, as 
an art inspired by religious ideas too removed from our own to be 
understood. This lack of Western interest in Indian art has in a way 
been its safeguard. 

Surrounded by oblivion, the archaeological sites have not been 
plundered and, when the day comes for Hindu art to take its proper 
place, they will still be complete and almost undamaged. When an 
aerodrome serves Pattadakal, the visitor will see a unique collection 
before him preserved by twelve centuries of neglect, and no museum 
in Europe will be able to rival what today is only a miserable peasant 
hamlet. The sculptures in their original setting will retain their full 
significance. No other sculpture loses so much as the Indian by being 
taken away from the building of which it was once an integral part. 

It would be wrong to imagine that the temples at Pattadakal are 
exactly as they were in the eighth century; they have suffered the 
injuries of time and man. Three of the temples have been partially 
dismantled, and a few pillars in a field are all that is left of a fourth. 
But the six re mainin g temples have survived as they were in the eighth 
century, except that the colouring which must once have covered the 
statues has entirely disappeared. The iconoclasts, usually invading 
Muslims, were generally content merely to break the noses of the 
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statues with a hammer. Did they think that once the nose was broken 
the statues lost their ritual and religious significance? We did notice 
that, although the Chalukya temples had not been used for a long time 
(with the exception of one at Mahakuteswar), they had been protected 
by the respect they inspired in the Hindu peasant who recognized on 
their walls the various familiar aspects of his gods. This is one of the 
essential characteristics of Indian civilization; its continuity down t° 
modem times. The temples of the Pharaohs mean nothing today to 
Egyptians, but it is not so with the ancient temples in India. They 
have, on the contrary, always been respected by the Hindus, who 
practise the same religion and worship the same gods as their ances- 
tors. When an Egyptian peasant Ends some ancient object in the 
desert he sells it to a tourist; but when a Pattadakal villager at work 
in the fields digs up a piece of sculpture he places it reverently at the 
foot of the sacred tree by the entrance to the village. 

When we arrived in India our ideas about Hindu mythology were 
somewhat literary, and often it was an ordinary peasant passing by 
who explained the scenes on the temples and told us the names of the 
gods. It was only later, after long contact with Hindu customs, that 
we began to distinguish easily between one god and another, and to 
understand the subtle symbolism in their representation. Does one 
appreciate the beauty of a statue better when one knows what the 
artist wanted to say? In any case we thought it would be a useful guide 
to the reader to have a brief iconography, and we hope that it will help 
him to understand better and enjoy more some of the masterpieces of 
sculpture shown in this book. 

Pierre Rambach 
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HINDU GODS 


There are many Hindu gods. Here only the principal ones, and 
those most frequently found in temples , are discussed. 

The gods can take on animal or human form. Usually they 
appear as beautiful young men, either partially animal or with 
additional heads or arms to indicate their superhuman strength. 
The objects which they hold in their hands are their attributes, 
symbols of power. 

One god is distinguished from another by his attributes, and also 
by his attitude, his gestures, the style of his hair, his clothes and by 
the people who surround him. 

Each god has his mon “ shakti ”, that is to say, his creative 
energy tconographically represented as his consort. God and con- 
sort are, in fact, one divinity under two aspects. 

The god could alter at will and appear under many aspects. The 
animal which accompanies him and serves him as a mount is a 
secondary aspect, so are his children and companions. 



SHIVA 


In the “Hindu Trinity”, Brahman is the creator, Vishnu the preserver and Shiva 
the destroyer. But in the Brahman renaissance in the Middle Ages, Shiva takes 
on more importance and becomes virtually the supreme god. He is at once the 
god of destruction and creation. This double and coexistent action is symbolically 
represented by the dance of Shiva. 



Shiva Nataraja, that is to say, “Lord of the Dance”. 
The harmonious arrangement of the dancer’s six, 
eight, or ten arms, his head and his legs expresses 
perpetual equilibrium, the perfect balance between 
the creation and destruction of the universe, birth 
and death. The contrast between the movement of 
his limbs and the stillness of his face expresses the 
paradox of time and eternity, of mortal existence and 
his own indestructible being. 

This representation of Shiva is often found on the 
east side of the tower over the sanctuary (Plates 66, 
80). 


Shiva Ljnoam. The male creative energy of Shiva is represented by the "lin- 
gam”, a cylinder of hard stone with a rounded top, which rises in shadow in the 
midst of the sanctuary. The lingam rests on a square pedestal, the “yoni”, which 
represents female creative energy. The 
union of lingam and yoni, the antagonistic 
yet complementary forces of sex, symbo- 
lizes creation. 

The lingam is the most usual and im- 
portant object of worship in temples 
consecrated to Shiva. 






Shiva Yogisvara, that is to say “Master of the Yogis”. 
Shiva often appears as an ascetic sitting in the attitude 
of meditation, a chignon on top of his head and a rosary 
in his hand. There is a crescent moon in his head-dress 
(Plates 7, 8), he wears a tiger skin* and his arms are 
the bow, the tambourine, the club, the rope to bind the 
wicked, and the trident. He has four or eight arms. 


Shxva Nandin. Shiva usually appears ac- 
companied by the white bull Nandin 
(Plate 7). 

Nandin is the mount of Shiva (Plates 
20-1), or the incarnation of Shiva himself 
(Plates 31-2). In this aspect he appears 
inside the temple, or outside in the axis of 
the door. 


Shiva Androgynous. Half man (right side), half 
woman (left side) (Plate 26). He symbolizes the double 
nature of the universe — and, consequently, of man. 
Here the opposed principles, paradoxical but comple- 
mentary, are shown as one complete organism. It is the 
Tin inn of Shiva and his “shakti” or consort, Parvati. 

Parvari appears under an incredible number of names 
and shapes — “Daughter of the Mountain”, Durga the 
“Inaccessible", Kali the “Black One”, Gauri the “Fair 
One”, Kumari the “Virgin” — which reveal in her 
much that is gracious and much that is terrible. 
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GANESH OR GANAPATI 



Son of Shiva and Parvati (Plate 79). The elephant-headed 
god who overcomes all obstacles like an elephant in the 
jungle. His rounded belly is the sign of gluttony and 
prosperity. His mount is the rat who symbolizes the god’s 
ability to insinuate himself everywhere. 

The patron of literature, traders, but also of thieves, 
Ganesh is a much-respected, popular god. His help is 
asked at the beginning of every new enterprise. 


VISHNU 

Vishnu is the preserver of the cosmos. As a gracious 
god he presides over human destinies. His role is to 
maintain life on the earth. He appears as a young man 
with four arms. His attributes are the conch shell, the 
discus, the club and the lotus. These are the symbols 
of ether, air, fire and water respectively. He generally 
wears a head-dress. Of all the Hindu pantheon, Vishnu 
is the most ready to satisfy human desires. Anxious to 
deliver the world when it is in trouble, he periodically appears on the earth. 



These are the ten incarnations of Vishnu: 

1. As a fish, to save mankind from the flood. 

2. As a turtle, to enable the gods to recover their 
treasures lost in the flood. 

3. As a boar, to rescue the earth from the cosmic 
ocean (Plate 9). 
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4. As a man-lion, to devour the impious who have 
provoked him. 

5. As a dwarf priest, to reconquer the world. In this 
guise he appeared before the giant usurper. He 
did him some small service, and as a reward asked 
him for as much land as he could cover in three 
paces. The giant was amused and agreed. Then 
Vishnu took <ra gigantic proportions. With his 
first stride he reached the moon, with his second, 
the limits of the universe, and with his third he 
crushed his enemy. 

6. As “Rama with the axe”, to deliver the world 

from oppression by the warrior caste. 

7. As Rama, hero of the Ramayana under Sita) 

(Colour Plate, facing page 33). 

8. As Krishna, to reveal salvation to men (Plates 
53 - 4 )- 

9. As Buddha, his last incarnation to date. 

10. The tenth incarnation has not yet taken place. 
He will appear as a horse-headed man to reward 
the good and punish the evil. 



SURYA 

Slowly Vishnu was assimilated by Surya, the sun god 
of ancient Brahmanism. Standing on a chariot drawn 
by seven horses, the god holds a flower in each hand 
(Plates 71, 97-8, 99-100). His animal form is the 





LAKSHMI 


Consort of Vishnu, she is the goddess of beauty, glory, wealth and prosperity. 
She appears as a seductive young woman sitting on a lotus between two elephants. 
She is often found over the door or windows of a sanctuary (Plates 68-9). 
Lakshmi changes her name according to the different incarnations of Vishnu. As 
the wife of Rama, she is called Sita (Colour Plate, facing page 33). 



Sita was carried off by the giant Ravana and im- 
prisoned in his palace in Ceylon. Rama set off to 
look for her. When some vultures had shown him 
where she was held, he asked the 
monkey people to help him build 
a bridge between India and Cey- 
lon. Plates 49 and 50 show scenes 
from the epic battle between the 
army of Ravana and the army of 
the monkey god Hanuman, 

Rama’s most faithful servant. Hanuman is a very popular 
god, especially with peasants, who humbly worship Vishnu 
through the intercession of his servant. 




NAGAS and NAGINIS are half-human, half-serpent spirits 
living underground and in the depths of water, where they keep 
their fabulous treasures. The Naginis, female Nagas, are famous 
for their beauty and arouse passion in men. Nagas and Naginis 
often appear in temples, on either side of the doorways, or on 
the outside walls. Behind their heads are aureoles of cobra 
hoods. Their hands are often full of jewels (Plates 73, 75, 96). 
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AIHOLLI 

V* > -VII e sicclcs apr&s J.-C. 


Au V e siecle de notre ere, un prince nomme 
Jayasimha se taille un petit royaume au cceur du 
Deccan et fonde la dynastie des Chalukya. 

A Aryavole, leur capitale, ces premiers rois Chalu- 
kya developpent un art qui devait rayonner plus 
tard sur l’lnde entiere. IIs construisent cent 
temples qui subsistent dans le petit village 
d’Aiholli. 


Vth~VlIth centuries 

In the Vth century A.D. , a prince called Jayasimha built up a small 
kingdom for himself in the heart of the Deccan , and founded the 
dynasty of the Chalukya. At Aryavole, their capital, these first 
Chalukya kings developed an art which was later to spread over the 
whole of India. They built a hundred temples , which still remain in the 
little village of Aiholli. 

























i8-J9- 

India, jnaitre de la foudre et de la pluie 
voguant dans les nuages sur son elephant blanc. 
Temple cavcrne. Medallion du plafond. 

Indra, the Lord of thunder and rain, riding 
through the clouds on fas relate elephant. 

Cave temple. Ceiling medal. 







MAHAKUTESWAR 

VI e sifccle 


Mahakuteswar est a cinq Iieues d’Aiholli sur un 
plateau aride et desole. Les deux demons Vatapi 
et Ilvala y semaient la terreur. Aide par Shiva, 
l’ascete Agastya les a terrasses. Puis il a capte 
une source, creuse un bassin, et fait naitre une 
oasis au milieu du desert. 

Autour du bassin sacre, Ravaraga, le deuxieme 
roi Chalukya, a construit, en l’an 525, vingt tem- 
ples pour glorifier Shiva qu’il fit representer sous 
sa forme androgyne. 


VI th century 

Mahakuteswar is about twelve and a half miles from Aiholli, on an 
arid and desolate plateau. The two demons Vatapi and Ilvala sowed 
terror there. Helped by Shiva , the ascetic Agastya destroyed them. 
Then he tapped a spring , dug out a pooly and made an oasis in the 
middle oj the desert. 

In the year 525, Ravaraga, the second Chalukya king , built twenty 
temples round the sacred pool to glorify Shiva, whom he portrayed in 
his androgynous form. 























BADAMI 

VI e siecle 


En l’an 550, Pulakecin I er , le « roi aux cheveux 
de tigre», fonde sa capitale en bordure d’un plateau 
a sept lieues d’Aiholli. II construit des temples, 
juches sur des pitons rocheux, ou tailles a l’interieur 
meme des falaises d’oii il domine ses nouvelles 
conquetes. Ces temples etaient recouverts de deli- 
cates fresques dont quelques rares vestiges sont 
parvenus jusqu’a nous. 


Vlth century 

In the year 550, Pulakecin I, the “ tiger-haired king ”, founded 
his capital on the edge of a plateau about seventeen miles from 
Aiholli. He built temples perched on rocky peaks, or carved in 
the cliff-face itself , and from these he held sway over his new 
conquests. These temples were covered with delicate frescoes, several 
rare fragments of which have survived to the present day. 














PATTADAKAL 

VII e -VlII« slides 


Vikramadytia, « Soleil d’heroi'sme », le plus grand 
conquerant Chalukya, etend son empire sur tout 
le sud de l’Inde jusqu’au golfe du Bengale. Au 
retour de ses campagnes, il fonde a six lieues de 
Badami un grand centre religieux et culturel : 
Pattadakal. II eleve de nombreux temples, les 
deux plus fastueux a l’intention des deux soeurs 
Lokamahadevi et Trail okesvara, ses epouses 
favorites. 


Vlhh- VIII tit centuries 

Vikramadytia , “ Sun of Heroism ”, the greatest Chalukya conqueror , 
extended his empire right over South India , as far as the Bay of Bengal. 
On his return from his campaign he built , fifteen miles from Badami , 
an important religious and cultural centre : Pattadakal. He built 
numerous temples , the two most sumptuous being for his favourite wives y 
the two sisters Lokamahadevi and Trailokeswara. 
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Sculpture 
du vnr siecle 
fhameur i m 50) 
sur un pilastre 
du temple 
dc Malhfcarjuna. 
VlUih century sculptur 
(about 5 feet high) 
on a pilaster 
m the temple of - 
Malltkarjuna. 
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Interieur du temple 
de Malltkarjuna 
Intenor of the temple 
of Afal/ikarjuna. 










TIRUPARUTI- 

KUNDRAM 

Fresques du XIV' 1 siecle 


Apres la chute des Paliava, puis des Chalukya, 
Kanchi continue d’etre un grand centre de la 
religion Jain. Les rois Chola y construisent au 
XI e siecle un temple dedie au fondateur de 
cette religion : Vardhamana. Ce temple fut 
decore de fresques en l’an 1387; miraculeusement 
conservees, elles sont uniques en leur genre. 


Frescoes of the XIVth century 
After the fall of the Paliava and Chalukya kings, Kanchi continued 
to be a big centre of the Jain religion. In the Xlth century, the 
Chola kings built there a temple dedicated to the founder of this reli- 
gion, Vardhamana. In the year 1387 this temple was decorated with 
frescoes ; these are miraculously preserved and unique of their kind. 














BHUBANESWAR 

VII'-XII" sicck!. 


Au milieu d’un immense bassin alimente, selon la 
legende, par toutes les rivieres sacrees de l’lnde, 
habite le tout-puissant dieu Shiva Tribhubanes- 
war, « Maitre des Trois Mondes ». Les miracles 
attirent de toute part les pelerins. Sept mille 
temples sont batis autour du bassin. II n’en reste 
que cent jalousement gardes par les pretres. 


VlUh-Xllth centuries 

In the middle of an enormous pool which, according to the legend, is 
fed by all the sacred rivers in India, lives the all-powerful god Shiva 
Tribhubaneswar , “ Lord of the Three Worlds The miracles there 
attract pilgrims from everywhere. Seven thousand temples have been 
built around the pool. Only a hundred remain, jealously guarded by 
the priests. 
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63-64-65. 


Apsaras ou nymphes celestes 
Temple de Baital Deul. 
ix c sifecle. 

Apsaras, celestial nymphs. 

The temple of Baital Deul. 
IXth century. 

























KHAJURAHO 

X e -XI e siecles 


Recouverts de delicates scenes amoureuses, trente 
temples se dressent au milieu de la brousse. 
C’est tout ce qui subsiste de ce qui fut au 
X e siecle la capitale du royaume de Jahoti. 


Xth-XIth centuries 

Covered with delicate amorous scenes , thirty temples stand in the 
middle of the bush. They are all that remains of what was , in the 
Xth century , the capital of the kingdom of Jahoti. 






Nymphes celestes 
Temple de 
Visvanath. 
Celestial nymphs. 
The temple of 






KONARAK 

XIII<- siecle 


Samhi, le fils du dieu Krishna, etait ronge par 
la lepre. II se livrait a l’ascetisme dans la foret 
depuis douze annees lorsque le dieu Soleil 
Vishnou-Sourya lui apparut et le guerit. Sur 
ce lieu meme, le roi Narasimhadeva i cr , qui 
regna sur la province d’Orissa au milieu du 
XIIP siecle, fit construire le plus grand monu- 
ment de l’lnde entiere, le temple de Konarak, bati 
sur douze paires de roues, al’image du char solaire. 


XHIth century 

Samhi , son of the god Krishna , was consumed with leprosy. He had 
been devoting himself to ascetism in the forest foi twelve years when 
Sun God Vishnu-Surya appeared to him and cured him. In that 
very place , King Narasimhadeva I who reigned over the province of 
Onssa in the middle of the XHIth century , erected the greatest monu- 
ment in the whole of India , the temple of Konarak , built on twelve 
pairs of wheels in the likeness of the Sun Chariot. 




















NOTES ON THE PLATES 


Colour Plates 

i bad ami. Fresco detail from the ceiling of Cave-temple No. 3 (c. A.D. 578). 
This water-colour copy by V. de Golish (in the National Museum at 
Copenhagen) shows the marriage of Shiva and Parvati. On the left, the 
goddess Parvati; on the right, probably her father, Parvatarajah. Height, 
14 in. 

n MAMALLApuram. In the seventh century the Pallava kings had this group of 
rocks carved into the shape of temples and animals. They are near the site 
of the Pallava capital, Kan chi, which was in the part of India now known 
as Madras. 

Ill THE TEMPLE op MtiKTESWAR at Bhubaneswar, south-east view. Built about 
A.D. 975, it is in a perfect state of preservation. See plan of the temple, 
page 26, plan of its position, page 175, and details on Plates 62, 68-9, 
73 ~€> So. 


IV THE temple of kandarya mahadeva at Khajuraho (tenth century), south- 
east view. See plan of the temple, page 179, and details on Plates 86, 89-90. 
Height of the tower, about 98 ft. 

v the temple of TiRupARim-KUNDRAM. Part of the fresco-covered ceiling, 
dated 1387. Scenes from the life of King Rishabhadeva, who became a Jain 
prophet. 

Top panel: The king on a palanquin is carried by his servants towards the 
forest, where he is about to dedicate himself to a life of asceticism. In front 
of him go a man carrying a parasol, a standard-bearer, two dancing-girls 
and some musicians. 

Second panel: The king-ascetic, naked in the forest, surrounded by disciples 
who have followed him there. 

Third panel: The meditation of the king-ascetic. On the right, his two 
brothers sitting in their palace; beside them, his head crowned with cobra 
hoods, the sage Bbaranendra describes to them the ascetic life led by their 
brother. 

Fourth panel: The sage Bharanendra crowns the two kings, Nami {right) 
and Vinami {left), the brothers of Rishabhadeva. 
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Fifth panel: The king-ascetic ( extreme right), accompanied by two friends, 
returns to his old capital. He is presented with an elephant, a horse, jewels, 
and da n cing-girls, to persuade him to stay; but he resists temptation and 
returns to his meditative life. 

vt puri, orissa. High-relief in terra-cotta above the door of a monastery. In 
the centre, Kama with the sign of Vishnu on his forehead: on his left, his 
consort Sita ( see page 39). 


AIHOLLI 

(Plates 1-21) 
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PLAN OF THE SITE 



1-2 part of the VILLAGE of Aiholli. The modem village is surrounded by a 
girdle of ancient ramparts. There are as many as seventy-three principal 
temples in a radius of just over half a mile. In the foreground, terraced 
roofs of modem houses with old bits of pottery scattered about on them, 
some of which act as chimney outlets, others are used to cover these outlets 
in the rainy season. In the background, half hidden by some trees, the 
Temple of Duxga (Plates 5-xr, 13). 

3 TEMPLE OF lad khan, south facade. Lad Khan was the name of a Muslim 
who lived in it. On the roof, sanctuary dedicated to the sun god Vishnu- 
Sutya. This temple is one of the oldest at Aiholli (c. a.d. 450). It was 
probably a stone version of the wooden assembly h all, which every village 
in the fifth century must have possessed. The light filters through windows 
of pierced stone. 



PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF LAD KHAN (c. A.D. 450) 

4 temple of LAD KHAN. Pair of lovers on a porch pillar. Height, about 58 in. 

5 temple of durga. Pair of lovers on a pillar. 
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6 


temple of dukga. Loren 
Height, about 20 in. 


on the base of the door lintel. Green chlorite. 



7 ^eon tt eo m et m ,aHei^a b o« 78 in. & «^ 3J) . 

8 DETAIL OF PLATE 7. 

Tt-MPLE ofdorga. Statue on ^eoutet walL Height, about78 in, 

“aTO3^£ 4 4*‘" , ~^-- — 

.3 TO. o, DCRGA. A pair of spirits, detail fiem PIate „ 

14-15 BRAHMAN CAtt-TtAlPLE. Figures cut out of th. „ c • . 

a dancing Shiva. the rocJc lts «Jf on either side of 

16-17 brahman CAVE-IB.MPIR. Details fh>m the ceil™. 

16 m. tn the ceiling ornament. Height, about 
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PLAN OF THE BRAHMAN CAVE-TEMPLE 


18-19 BRAHMAN CAVE-TEMPLE. Detail from the ceiling ornament. Diameter, about 
24 in. Indra appears mounted on an elephant, whose rounded body suggests 
the shapes of clouds. Indra, the principal god of ancient Brahmanism, is 
rarely found in temples of the Middle Ages. 

20-21 TOOTLE NO. 7. Ceiling slab, width about 120 in. Shiva and Paivati on the 
bull Nandin, surrounded by their servants (seepage 35). 


MAHAK.UTESWAR 

(Plates 22-6) 

22-23 the sacred pool, with, in the foreground, a pavilion *kch>ering 

(see page 34). In the middle distance, a sanctuary in the Noithan style. 
In the badegtound, the temple of jlulwoteswot, the only Chalukya 
temple use. The priests cover the outside wtth a th.de white paste 

made of cow dung and lime. 

y. vat a Thev are on either side of the gateway in 

24 THE demons vatapi AND ILVALA. 1 ne y v j 

the southern wall of the enclosure. Height, about 63 in. 

25 MALLIKAPJUNA TEMPLE (sbtd. CeUtUiy). SodptmE ™ f ^ 
the porch; cue of the few representanons of man (trepeyr 19). 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE TEMPLE OF “THE GARLAND-SELLER” 
(MAtLEGnn-STVALAVA) 


31-32 cave-temple No. I cut into the cliff. In the foreground, the bull Nandin, 
now headless (see page 35). Height of the columns, about 10 ft. 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION AND PLAN OF CAVE-TEMPLE NO. I 


33 STATUE OF JINA meditating (see page 40) at the back of the sanctuary of 
Cave-temple No. 4, which is near the preceding cave. Height, about 60 in. 
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34 ca't so. 4, can tide cf the vestibule. In the background »sd on the 
column* there arc Jlru* of different tize* (tet page 40)* Height of the 
column*, shout 10 ft. 


TATTADAKAL 
<«»** 35 - 5 =) 



?1AS O? THE snt 


35-36 ttie TEMPLE op MALLXKAJtjt.’KA i* on the left. It was built about a.d. 740 in 
the Dra vidian style by the emperor, “Sun of Heroism”, for his wife, 
Lokamahadcvi. On the right, the temple of kasiyistaxath, Northern style 
(see plan, page 2 6). 

37 temple op KASIYISTANATH. See position in preceding plate. In a sort of 
dormer projection, east fapde, a representation of the dance of Shiva (tee 
peg* 34 )- 

38 GALAGXATH TEMPLE, about AJ>. 74Q. Detail of the south face of the tower. 
Ornamental donnets ("kudus”) placed one above the other. Inside them 
are small heads about 8 in. high. 
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39 THE temple OF VIRUPAKSHA (one of the names of Shiva, meaning “with 
deformed eyes”), built about a.d. 740 by the emperor, “Sun of Heroism”, 
Ior consort Traflokeswara (for plan of the temple, see page 22). This pair 

probably represents the emperor and his wife . Height, about 60 in. 

4° another view of plate 39. 



PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF MALLIKARJUNA 

41 mallikarjuna temple. Head of a statue on one of the pilasters. Height of 
the head, about 12 in. 

42 DETAIL OF PLATE 41. 

43 mallikarjuna temple. Photograph taken with the aid of a lamp placed on 
the floor. 

44 mallikarjuna temple. Photograph taken by natural light which comes 
through into the centra] nave where the roof slabs have fallen in. Height of 
column shafts, about ft. The friezes round the columns show scenes 
from Hindu mythology. 

45 temple of mallikarjuna. Pair of lovers on a pilaster. Height, about 5 ft. 
The man holds an alms-bowl in his band, sign of the ascetic, and there is 
a dagger in his belt, sign of the warrior. 
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PIAK OF TTffi TEMPLE OF PAPANATT! 
(c. AJ). 680) 


8 £ s £ 

Face of GIory”,the emanation of the wrath nrsi?"??? 15 K™mulha 

The sunt Jalandtara tad just taken (haslt ’ ,bOTt 9 j ft) 

was limitless and, wishing to TOmtJ^k?. “ ° rthe ' TOrld - H “ ambitio: 
Fatvati, the betrothed of Shiva. He sent Ita'd" 017 ’ £° drei dtd to matt) 
*e supreme god to ask for Fatvati Shiv?!?” 10 ” Raiu “ ™ “toy tt 
insolent pretensions that a terrihlr mn e* W2S S0 enra S f d by the giant’* 
ravening beast with ?** W *«S! a 

demented, begged for mejey. Shiva Lit^d ? P °“”“ d R*bis. Rabu, 
hunger was not sausfiedTand he asted l??“ request, but the monster’s 
“Eat your hands," mid Shiva. By £5 m “ 0 ' t “ TO 

for his own flesh, and devoured fus aJL fa, w act t ai red a taste 
his temfjtng head M ldt ^ My and chest. Only 

had P ve» b„h and ordered himtog^d ££jS«-^ 



SOUTH FACADE OF THE TEMPLE OF PAPANATH 


49-50 temple of papanath. Scenes from the Ramayana; p'tehed battlebetween 
the monkey army and the army of Ravana (see page 39). The graffiti are 
engraved in old Kanarese of the seventh century. 

51 Irani OF PAPANATH. Detail of the porch. East fapde 

of the ml.™. shaft, about 6} ft. On the pilaster at the left, dvarapala, or 
guardian of the door. 

52 TEMPI! OF papanath. Couple on a carved pilaster, visible also on the ex- 
treme left of Plate 48. Height, about 39 in. 


TIRUFAKUTI-KUNDRAM 
(PiHer 53-d, Colmar Plate facing page 32) 

53-54 TEMPLE OF VAEDHAMANA. Detail tatyKrahm in 

Top panel fynfvfrm nght tuwarL the town. 

STcS to f £“ SKSk- of Nanda Gopa tabes the Divine 
Child Krishna from Baladeva’s hands. 


farm and unectpmted foml- , L pb >l ; ,h -T “ TO “ ^ 

ass and a nurse with a rv.:^’n^. u rK ^. l ^ c f S> a l^ m *trce, a horse, an 
quern stone to which hi^crucl stcrmmfci *5"*?“? /"?* hirnscIf from thc 
demons. Then Devaki ^ haJ UfJ hjm » “>d nusten the 

prove the strength of the small Prr*lW b tz , *£ r,Cm Witil lhc 131111 Ari,Ju to 
admiring gaze of his mother ^who^* I ^ Xuh,u the bull under the 

(ex'renx ritht). ’ " ho ’ “ 1 rward . offers him the breast 


55 SK ° F VARD,IAMANA * *“»“ » (or celestial pavilion) of Rishat, 

"krone prcachcf Tra^'to'dl r ’"’ plM Satcd on “ 

around him. Each of the twmrv r«.*t ° f crat,on Catered together 
pavilion (see page 40). ** * f ^ am pfo f ,hcts his own celestial 

56 TEMTLE OF VARDHAMAXA. Top Panel- K.ne V, 

palanquin to^vards the forest whV^f,^ -^ ' ar dhanuna is carried on a 
He became one of the greatest ofihe t * E °' ng t0 lcad ^ life of an ascetic, 
linen are still used in itadLTo cai^ id“ prophm ('" MS* 4°)- Identical 

kener ABrf; Detail of the royal 


BHUBANESWAR 
(Pton 57-80. C.W P/ote/ori^ ^ 

Snne ^ » i S|“ <«£. by 2.8J yd,. In the 

59 TBMM£ Of UNGmtAjA. Detail of the east facade of the mandapa. 

60 TEMPLE OF LINGARAJA, north facade 1 

at Bhubaneswar (see page 26) its tower J 11501 211(1 most famous temple 
The temple is su^X, by “ "48 »• above the ground 

Hmdus of the three highest castes may by th ' pncsts; onI f 

doatls ate eacepdoaai and of the gj tcst 5cS“, y o |iS^/<™ p '= 




PLAN OF THE SITE 


61 TEMPLE OF B.UTAL DELL. General view of the 

west. One of the rare examples of a tower obloogm <l upe(wej.to. Me 

SScKffi Tr as ttc s “" EOd ’ ^ 

(Plate 71), in the centre of the eastern facade. 

62 temple OP MUJETESWAH. Derail of the tooth fasade of the tower (e. A.D. 975) 
(see plan of the temple , page 26). 

, _ „„„ left • A nymph on the west facade holding 

63-65 TEMPLE of EAITAL MOT- On the le]t.^V^ which Indian 

w—'S^iTSfoSrwid.theo^.H^afoot 


*75 


In the centre: A nymph cn the north facade. She is about to go out, but on 
the threshold she is held back by a parrot, who whispers a wonderful love 
story in her ear. 

On the right: A nymph on the west facade holding a lotus flower in her 
hand. 

66 temple of parasvrameswar (e. A.D. 750), one of the oldest temples at 
Bhubaneswar. Detail of the west facade of the tower ( see page 36). At the 
top, Shiva Nataraja {see page 34). 

67 DETAIL OF PLATE 66 {see page 36). 

68-69 temple OF Mimtsm On the outer frame a saraband of monkeys, mbs 
and crocodiles. In the centre, the goddess Lakshmi sitting on a lotus {see 
page 39). Width of the window (inside the frame), 39 in. It is made of a 
single stone pierced with small holes to let the light filter through {see plan , 
page 26). 

70 temple OF BATTAL pedl {see plan on page 178). The couple should be 
compared with that depicted on Plates 39-40 (c. A.D. 740), from the Temple 
of Virupaksha at Pattadakal. 

71 temple of baital DECl. The centre of the east facade — representing sun- 
rise— of the temple tower {see page 38 and plan of the temple, page 178). 

72 TEMPLE OF GAURI. Detail of the west fafade. Height, about 32 in. {see 
page 40). 

73 TE.MPLE OF mdkteswar. Detail of the west facade of the tower {see plan, 
page 26, and also the south fagade of the temple tmeer on Plate 62). 

74 temple of mukteswar. Fight between a gnome and a figure mounted on 
a monster with the body of a lion and the trunk of an elephant. 

75 temple of MCKITSWAR. Decoration on the east facade {see page 39). 

76 temple OF pabasurameswas. Detail of the south fa fade. 

77 temple op parasurameswar. Window of the west fafade, on the right of 
the entrance doorway. The orchestra is composed of flute, cymbals and 
tabla (pair of drums). 
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78 temple of baixal deul (see plan of the temple , page 178, and the exterior on 
Plate 61). Interior of the sanctuary where religious ceremonies always take 
place. This photograph is exceptional as access to the sanctuary is forbidden 
to non-Hindus. It was taken in total darkness with magnesium. The body 
of the goddess Durga (see page 36) is clothed every morning by the priests 
in a different sari: her head, the only part visible, is sprinkled daily with oil 
and decorated with flowers. Her lips, eyes and nose are plated with 
silver. 



PLAN OF THE TEACPLE OF LINGARAJA 
(C. A.D. IOOO) 


79 temple OF lingaraja, the forbidden temple (see plan , above). The statue 
has been anointed with oil, decorated with flowers and painted by the 
priests. Height, about 60 in. (see page 37). 

80 TEMPLE OF MUKTESWAK. Detail of the west facade of the tower. Height, 
about 32 in. (seepage 34). 
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PLAN OP THE TEMPLE OF EAJTAL DEUL 
(C. AJ). 850) 


KHAJURAHO 

{Plates 81-90, Colour Plate facing page 25) 

81 TEMPLE OF LAKSHMAN. South-east view of the porch. 

82 TEMPLE OF VLSVANATH. South-east angle of ibe tower over the sanctuary. 
Hdght of the tower, about 115 ft 

83-84 temple of YKVANATH. Height of the figures, about 32 in. 

85 temple OF YISVANATH- Detail of the south facade (see general view, Plate S4). 
Height of the whole figure, about 32 in. 

86 kandaxya mahakeva temple. Detail of the north fa?ade of the tower. The 
statue is 32 1 ft. from the ground. 

87 temple of visvanath. Detail of the south facade. Height about 32 in. 

88 THE BHARAT OR CHITRA gupta temple, dedicated to the sttn god Vishnu- 
Surya. West facade of the tower. The whole statue measures about 32 in. 
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89-90 statue OF WOMAN and LION. The pavilion which houses this sculpture 
lies between the Kandarya Mahadeva and Bharat temples. A rare example 
of sculpture in the round dating from about A.D. xooo. 



FLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF KANDARYA MAHADEVA 
(c. A.D. IOOO ) 


TEMPLE OF KONARAK 
0 Plates 91-103) 

This temple was built about a.d. 1250 (seepage 27). 

. Dn the left, one of the monsters intended for 

93-94 base OF THE sotmt FACADE. On the 1 , , 2 8). On the right, 

95 DETAIL OF PLATE 96. Height, about 16 in. 

96 BASE OF THE NORTH FACADE (see pages 39 and 40). 
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PLAN OF THE TEMPLE 
( mid-thirteenth century) 


97 THE SUN GOD IN his chawot. Green chlorite. Height, about 8 ft. South 
facade of the sanctuary (see page 38). • 

98 DETAIL OF PLATE 97. 

99 visknu-surya. Green chlorite. North facade of the sanctuary. The whole 

statue measures about 8 $ ft. , 

too DETAIL OF PLATE 99. ' 

101 CELESTIAL MUSICIAN. Sculpture in the round. Soft sandstone. .Second tier 1 
of the mandapa roof. East facade. Height, about 6J ft. 

J02 CELESTIAL MUSICIAN. Sculpture in the round. Soft sandstone. Second tier 
of the mandapa roof. West facade. Height, about 6 \ ft. 

103 BEARERS OF OFFERINGS. North side of the pedestal of a statue inside the 
sanctuary. Green chlorite. Height of the figures, about 16 in. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photographs for Plates II, III, IV, V, VI, 1-2, 
3*» 4, 5 , 6*, t*, 8 *, 9*. 10-ir, 12*, 13*, 14-15*, 
16-17*, 18-19*, 27-S, 29-30, 31-2, 33*, 34, 
35"^*, 37*» 38*, 39, 40, 41, 42 , 43*, 44*. 45, 
46*, 47, 48*, 49-50, 51*, J2, 53-4, 55, 5 S > 57-8, 
59, 60, 61, 63-4*, 70*, 76, 77*, 79, 81, 82, 83-4, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89-90, 91-2, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
103, were taken by Vitold de Gohsh 
Photographs for Flares 20-21 *, 22-23, 24, 25*, 
26, 62*, 65*, 66, 67, 68-9*, 71*, 72, 73, 74 # » 
75*, 78, 80, 93-4, 97, 98, 101, 102, were taken 
by Pierre Rambach 
* In the Archives of the Musee Guimet 



